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and a select bibliography made commendably definite by page refer- 
ences. 

Of real value is the nine-page index in spite of the fourteen pages 
of advertisements with which the publishers see fit to end the book to 
the certain annoyance of users of that part of it. The general excel- 
lence of the topography and arrangement, the judicious generosity 
with which the selections have been made and the accuracy with which 
they have been reproduced make this book a valuable addition to the 
source-material now accessible to the student of history. 

Wayland J. Chase 
Morgan Park Academy 



Arnold of Rugby. Edited by J. J. Findlay. The Macmillian 
Company, New York. , gi.50. 

At this time when secondary education has so strongly seized 
upon public thought and attention it is altogether fitting to bring out 
a new presentation of the life and ideals of the prince, or perhaps more 
fittingly, the bishop of all schoolmasters who toil under Anglo-Saxon 
skies. Arnold of Rugby is known by far too many only as a strong 
and gracious spirit felt but scarcely seen in Tom Brown of Rugby. 
Stanley's matchless biography seems, in a sense, to belong to a past 
generation. Even the greatest books, except the few very greatest, 
have their day and pass away, unless they find editors and publishers 
to bring them forth again in new garb that catches the fancy of a new 
generation. Dr. Findlay and his publishers have, therefore, done well 
in presenting this fine account of England's great schoolmaster to the 
schoolmen of today. 

The editor has not made this book for the sake of making a book. 
His work shows thought, sympathy and discrimination. His biograph- 
ical sketch of Arnold leaves a strong and eloquent picture on the 
reader's mind. Stanley's Life of Arnold is drawn upon to furnish the 
chapter on School-life at Rugby. Many of Dr. Arnold's sermons are 
given complete, those which best show his attitude toward boys and 
give us most knowledge of the secret of the power over them. There 
are, too, not a few letters on educational topics, written for the most 
part to friends and in answer to some specific query. The reading of 
these letters will furnish many a headmaster and principal the right 
thing to say in not a few of the perplexing situations that are sure to 
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come. The final chapter of the book consists of extracts from Arnold's 
educational writings. He is not much known in this field, and indeed, 
did not aim to be. In education he was more a doer of deeds than a 
speaker of words. But when he spoke he spoke wisely. To scholars 
by no means the least valuable feature of the work is the classified 
bibliography, covering not only Arnold's own writings but also all that 
is worthy or significant concerning Arnold, his work and his time. 

C. H. Thurber 



Bennett's Latin Composition. Allyn & Bacon. 

This little book, which has been waited for with so much interest by 
all secondary teachers of Latin, marks a distinct and emphatic reaction 
from the tendencies of the past few years in Latin prose composition. 

It is a clear and well-nigh unqualified return to the teachings and 
methods of the older school, 'as represented by Allen's and Jones' 
prose books, and puts the stamp of at least indirect dissent upon the 
attempts to teach Latin prose by the wholesale. To be sure, there are, 
at intervals, through the book, continuous passages for translation into 
Latin, sufficient, perhaps, to give the pupil drill in writing connected 
discourse ; but the main justification for the book rests undoubtedly 
on the feeling that the necessary prerequisite for the translation of 
continuous prose lies in a thorough and systematic presentation of the 
syntactical principles and idiomatic peculiarities of the language, com- 
bined with sufficient practical drill to fix them permanently and pro- 
ductively in the minds of the pupils. 

For the revival of this view in so marked a way, we believe every 
experienced secondary teacher may return thanks, and it is especial 
cause for gratification that the lead in the reaction has been taken by 
so scholarly and so authoritative a writer as Professor Bennett. 

The theory that ability to write Latin prose could be acquired 
solely from the translation of exercises and passages based on the text, 
has not, we think it may be safely said, proved as satisfactory as was 
hoped, and of late the feeling has undoubtedly been gaining ground 
that a return to traditional methods, either in whole or in part, was 
inevitable. Professor Bennett's book seems to be an expression of 
that feeling, and it is, therefore, from a merely historical point of view, 
very interesting as foreshadowing the end of at least the exclusive use 
of the text-method of teaching Latin prose. 



